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******* THE ROSS THOMPSON TROPHY ******* 

ATTENTION ALL JUNIOR MEMBERS - The executive of the Hamilton Naturalists' 
Club has decided that the Ross Thompson Trophy Competition should be revived. 

This trophy is given to the Junior Member who sees the greatest number of species 
of birds in the Hamilton area ( within a 25 mile- radius of York and Dundurn Sts.) 
from January 1st to December 31st each year. Lists will be checked by the Bird 
Records Committee. Do keep careful records. If you wish further information, 
call Robert Curry - Ancaster 648-6895 


***************************************************************************** 


*** 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS AEOUT THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB ******* 
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******************** 
NOTES FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK 


I know that many of you will have already discovered that there are no 
Noteworthy Bird Records in this issue . There is a very valid reason. It is 
time to go to press and George North hasn't yet received sufficient reports to 
make the printing of this feature worthwnile this month. Come on birders'. We 
are trying to organize the production of the Wood Duck so that no one person is 
pressured into burning the midnight oil in order to meet a deadline. Records of 
bird sightings should be sent to George ( 857 Eagle Drive, Burlington, Ont. L7T 2A3; 
by the 10th of the month. The results must be tabulated and the stencils typed by 
the 18th of the month . We appreciate the contribution which each of you is making 
to this record of birds in theHr-nilton area and I know many readers are disappointec 
if this feature is missing from an issue. 

Probably many of you have forgotten or were unaware that a sum of $2000.00 
was given to our Club by the Nature Conservancy of Canada to assist us in the 
purchase of the Short Hills Sanctuary. This was not a loan but a gift and we are 
under no obligation to repay the Conservancy for this assistance. However, for 
some time now, members of the executive have felt that, as soon as we were 
financially able, one of our objectives should be a donation of a similar amount 
to the Nature Conservancy to assist other clubs in the purchase of land. At the 
executive meeting on January 5, 1976, a motion by Jack Hanna and seconded by Jim 
Dowall met with the unanimous approval of all members present. The motion stated 
that a $2000.00 donation should be sent to the Nature Conservancy of Canada to 
assist in the purchase of additional property surrounding the Rattray Wildlands Arc: 
(Rattray Marsh) south of Clarkson, Ontario. 

It was also moved by Jackgllarpa and seconded by Robert MacLaren that a $50.0( 
donation be sent to the Long Point Observatory Association. Also a $10.00 donation 
is to be sent to the Rare Animal Relief Effort Inc., Latin American Projects, 
c/o National Audubon Society. This is a fund for the acquisition of Cloud Forest 
land in Costa Rica. 


Hazel Eroker 



EVENTS FOR FEBRUARY 


* AA * A ***,V******************»V*************************************************** 
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MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 


Date and time; MONDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1976 at 8:00 P.M. 


MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING * 

* 

* 
* 


* Place: Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens, 

* Plains Road West, Burlington, Ontario, 

* 

* Speaker: DR, JAMES CRUISE presents an illustrated lecture on 

* 

* " FLORA IN ONTARIO " 

* 

* Dr. Cruise, Director of the Royal Ontario Museum, is a noted botanist. 

* We are privileged to have this opportunity to hear him and to learn 

* more about the wildflowers of our own province. Do not miss this 

* meeting. Bring a friend, 

* 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


* VISITORS ARE WELCOME 


* 

V} * * * * & A * * * 


* * * * * ".V * * * * * * * * * * * A * * * A * ‘.V 1 


STAY FOR FELLOWSHIP AND REFRESHMENTS * 
_ * 
,****************************************** 


WELCOME TO THESE NEW MEMBERS 

Mr. James Goltz, 1-5 Forest Hill Dr., Guelph, Ontario. NIG 2E1 
Mr. & Mrs, b. C. Munger, 172 Pleasant Ava,, Dundas, Ontario, L9H oV2 
Mr. Brian Pomfret, 35 West 4th St., Hamilton, Ontario. L9C 3M2 


OTHER EVENTS OF I NT EREST TO NATURALISTS 
AT THE ROYAL BOTANICAL GARDENS 

AUDUBON WILDLIFE FILMS - TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17 at 8:00 P.M. at Headquarters. 

"BERMUDA - LAND AND SEA" narrated by Dr. William J. Jahoda. The American 
zoologist, hydro-biologist and wildlife photographer, William Jahoda, 
presents a new look at this familiar island in the Gulf Stream, This is r 
a film, about coral and the other living organisms that inhabit this 
fascinating habitat. Bermuda is the world's most northerly site for the 
beautiful reef-building corals. Single admission - $1,25; children and 
students 75<?. Please phone R.B.G. Headquarters for information - 527-1158 

FIELD ECOLOGY FOR NATURALISTS - WEDNESDAYS, FEB. 25, MARCH 3 and 10 at 7:30 P.M. 

' at Headquarters. Field Trips SATURDAYS, JUNE 5, 12, and 19 at 9:30 A.M,_ 

A course to assist the amateur naturalist to recognize natural communities, 
biological succession and environmental factors. Indoor discussions of 
ecological theory, terminology and study methods will be followed by field 
trips°to test and illustrate the principles discussed. Several interesting 
habitats in the Gardens' natural areas will be studied. Advanc e registr a¬ 
tion by Feb, 23. Maximum registration 30, minimum 12. Fee $4.00. For 
details call Headquarters - 527-1153. - J. Lamoureux and J. Pringle. 
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CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT - 1975 

Hamilton, Ont. 43° 16'N 79° 52'W, centre at York and Dundurn Sts., all 

points within a 15-mile diameter circle to include Hamilton, part of Burlington, 
Waterdown, Greensville, Dundas, Sulphur Springs, Ancaster, Southcote, Hannon, Stoney 
Creek: towns 257o, plowland 10%, old fields 10%, mixed woods 34%, marshes T%, open 
water 20%,. 

Dec. 26, 7 a.m. to 5 p.m, A.M.: overcast, heavy snow, P.M.: overcast, inter- 
mittant light snow. Temp. 26 r to 34" F. Wind NE to NW, 15 to 20 m.p.h. Snow cover 
6 to 12 in. Water open. Wild food crop good. Fifty-six observers, 47 in 25 partier 
9 at feeders. Total party hours, 166 (121 on foot, 45 by car) plus 30 at feeders; 
total party-miles, 482, (138 on foot, 344 by car). 

Count: Common Loon, 1; Horned Grebe, 1; Great Blue Heron, 3; Mute Swan, 1; 
Canada Goose, 56; Mallard, 3570; Black Buck, 1170; Gadwail, 40; Pintail, 13; Green¬ 
winged Teal, 12; American Wigeon, 1; Northern Shoveler, 8; Redhead, 43; Canvasback, 

7; Greater Scaup, 690; Lesser Scaup,10; Hooded Merganser, 5; Common Merganser, 680; 
Red-breasted Merganser, 13; Goshawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 87; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; 
American Kestrel, 14; Ruffed Grouse, 5; Ring-necked Pheasant, 35; American Coot, 51; 
Killdeer, 3; Common Snipe, 1; Glaucous Gull, 4; Great Blaclc-baclced Gull, 150; Herrin 
Gull, 620 j; Thayer's Gull, 1; Ring-billed Gull, 1000; Bonaparte's Gull, 4; Black¬ 
legged Kittiwake, 1; Rock Dove, 60; Mourning Dove, 183; Screech Owl, 1; Great Horned 
Owl,4; Snowy Owl, 1; Belted Kingfisher,4; Common Flicker, 4; Pileated Woodpecker, 3; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 35; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Horned Lark, 170; Blue Jay, 80; Common 
Crow, 2200; Black-capped Chickadee, 425; Tufted Titmouse, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch 
59; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Brown Creeper, 2; Winter Wren, 3; Carolina Wren, 2; 
Long-billed Marsh Wren, 1; Northern Mockingbird, 5; American Robin, 6; Hermit Thrush 
1; Bohemian Waxwing, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 51; Northern Shrike, 3; Starling, 15,000 • 
(roost); House Sparrow, 1570; Rusty Blackbird, 5; Common Graclcle, 4; Brown-headed 
Cowbird, 7; Cardinal, 166; Evening Grosbeak, 335; Purple Finch, 4; Pine Grosbeak, 7C 
Common Redpoll, 90, Pine Siskin, 250; American Goldfinch, 190; Red Crossbill, 3'j 
White-winged Crossbill, 1;.Dark-eyed (Slate-colored) Junco, 550; Dark-eyed (Oregon) 
Junco, 2; Tree Sparrow, 520; White-crowned Sparrow, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 5; 
Swamp Sparrow, 13; Song Sparroxv, 89; Snow Bunting, 13. 

Total, 88 species (1 additional race), about 36,400 individuals. (In count 
area count week but not seen count day: Red-throated Loon, Sax;-whet Owl, Eastern 
Meadowlark, Red-xjinged Blackbird.) 

Observers ; Redvers and Etta Bourne, William I. Campbell, Gerald Chappie, Ted 
Cole, William Crins, John A. Cumming, Robert II. Curry, Christopher Escott, John Fran 
Mary Gilmour, William A. T. Gilmour, Hazel Goodings, Bradley Gray, Leslie A, Gray, 
Edwin Griffin, Florence Grightmire, Lydia Hamilton, Audrey Hawkes, Robert Henry, 
George Holland, Richard Holland, Daryl Howes-Jones, Raymond Hughes, Mark Jennings, 
Maurice Laycock, James Lemon, Charles and Ruth Lenz, Robert MacLaren, David McConqur 
dale, Dan McLaughlin, Kevin McLaughlin, John B. Miles, George W. North (compiler- 
857 Eagle Dr., Burlington, Ont,), Laurel E. North, John Olmsted, David and Thelma 
Pox-jell, Anne and Tom Reid, Gary Rousseau, William F. Smith, Henry Sprague, Stephen 
Sprague, Robert Stamp, Ruth Summers, Cam Tabone, Jack van Nostrand, John van Nostra. 
Mabel Watson, Anne Wingfield, Alan Worrnington, David Wright, Brian Wylie, Jeanine 
Zucaruk. (Hamilton Naturalists' Club). 

George W. North,. 

C57 Eagle Dr., Burlington, Ont. L7T 3A3 

Omi tted from above l i st of birds seen on count day : Common Goldeneye, 56; Bufflehc 
95~; Oldsquaw, 96; White-xxringed Scoter, 3; Ruddy Duck, 2. (Editor's mistake,- Sorr; 
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NATURE RESERVES Aid FEDERATED CLUBS 

(Paper presented at Annual Meeting of Federation of Ontario Naturalists, Peterborough 
Ontario, June 7 a 1975 by Marion S. Shivas, President of Hamilton Naturalists' Club 2 
and Member of the Nature Reserves Committee of the F.O.N. This formed part of the 
presentation by the Members of the Nature Reserves Committee on the theme "The 
Naturalist's Role in Preserving His Heritage" in the afternoon prograrrane.) 

„ . may 1 say > 1 feel ver y strongly that of all the objectives that a 

Federated Club embraces — the acquisition of a Nature Reserve or Reserves, has a 
definite stimulating effect on the local Club. 

„ Perhaps one of the most important effects is that of prestige! The establishment 
a Nature Reserve by a Club raises its status not only in the community where 
it operates but interested people far and wide will laud your efforts. You have 
ecome a solid citizen" so to speak! I do not, for one minute, mean to downgrade 

other accomplishments but I do feel that this particular aspect of your Club work can 
be most rewarding. 

. Natu ? e Reserve owned by the Club but open to the public for study, enjoyment - 
and the so-omportant facet om ;ofe tp-day - relaxation - is an accomplishment of no 
mean proportions! 

I realize that to-day it may be more difficult to proceed with plans for 
purchase but let us hope that Government is becoming increasingly cognizant of what 
JJL?*’® (and what we are doing is saving them money)! We are providing areas, 

paying full taxes on the reserves we now hold - and hopefully time will rectify this 
to some degree. J 

There has recently been legislated an "Heritage Act". Unfortunately, to date, 
l have not had an opportunity of examining this document but from what I have heard, 

I would strongly urge the Federated Clubs to obtain a copy and study it thorooughly. 

Strangely enough you may find that a large percentage of your membership 
will seem to be lukewarm to Sanctuary purchases. However, the acclaim, appreciation 
and outright approval which will accrue, more than makes up for the laissez-faire 
attitude of members who do not respond. So - do not let this attitude deter you in 
your objective! y 

. Now a word about your planning in acquisition. I believe that one of the 
principle points to remember is to be secretive in your dealings. I mean secretive! 
probe PerS ° nally atXl c * uae ^ y ~ not involving too many individuals in your preliminary 


,, , If t ^ e P ro P e nty you want to buy has all the geomorphological assets and content 
that you feel are representative, pursue it diligently. 

I used the word "geomorphological' 1 . Geomorphology is that part of physical 
geographywhich deals with the form of the earth, the general configuration of its 
surface, the distribution of land and water, etc. 

_Within the past two weeks we, in the Hamilton Naturalists' Club, have prepared 
a brief on Spooky Hollow Sanctuary. I am going to read to you the section of this 
brief which deals with the geomorphology of Spooky Hollow. 

Natural Features 

(a) Lies within the Norfolk Sand Plain and is composed of high hills and deep valleys 

formed during the glacial period by the deltaic deposits of Lakes Whittlesey and 
Warren. J 
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Nature Reserves and Federated Clubs (continued) 

(b) Topography within the Sanctuary is exceedingly varied. In the west are high hills 
punctuated by deep valleys. Travelling from the main entrance near the south¬ 
east comer, the land continuously rises to the high plateau on the northern 
boundary. To the east, the land rises again to high hills. 

(c) Environments range from hilltop to stream bank, with hardwood to coniferous 
cover, acid to neutral PH, clay, sand, muck and gravel; all combined with an 
equitable climate, where the land has never been disturbed from its virgin 
state for agricultural purposes. 

(d) Coursing through the property is Fisher's Creek, flowing from the North to the 
Southeast, and receiving drainage from the hills in the West, North and East. 
Fisher's Creek is one of the finest, unspoiled streams remaining in southern 
Ontario, providing excellent spawning habitat for fish of several species. 

Plan your campaign for funds carefully and involve the best brains in your 
membership in this planning. You will be amazed at the individula response. 

In planning you must decide whether your Club is going to be able to handle the 
entire purchase on its own. If not — you will have to explore the other avenues 
open to you - Nature Conservancy, Conservation Authorities, etc., but once you have 
established the worth of the property you have in mind - and have substantiated its 
worth - let mo grass grow under your feet! 

One word of caution here - if your Club Intends to purchase the property in its 
own right (as we have outlined previously at our Nature Reserve Seminars and in our 
Nature Reserves Manual) - you should hold a Charter from the Provincial Government. 
Otherwise, it would have to be held in trust and, personally, I do not think this is 
too satisfactory. 

Your Nature Reserves Committee stands by to assist you. Please feel free to 
communicate with us - and we will do our utmost to assist you in any way possible. 

Act to-day — to-morrow may be too late!! 

Peterborough, Ontario 

June 7 5 1975 Marion S. Shivas 

******************* 

APOLOGIES TO LA RRY BIRD The Editor 

Attempting to make full use of each page of every issue, I finally goofed 
and asked our mimeograph machine to do the impossible. As a result, the last line 
of Larry's delightful poem, " My Sanctuary ", on page 91 in the January issue was 
omitted. The last verse should read - 

Before an hour is gone my marsh will fall 
Within the shadow of the forest wall. 

But my step is light; my mind again at ease 

As I tread the homeward path through silent trees. 

I am sorry Larry. I will not make this mistake again. 



200 BIRDS IK TOO WEEKS? 


by Clive Goodwin 

It didn't set out to be an epic birding trio. We wanted to spend a week at Point 
Pelee in May, and then I.found I had a meeting at Thunder Bay - the second week of 
the month. Why not combine the two, and take the opportunity to visit some of the 
people who send us bird records each season, and also look at some of the migration 
concentration points we are always writing about? So the idea started, and so we 
planned our trip. We would go oown to Pelee for a few days, perhaps visit the 
Kelleys who collect the Pelee area records, then go on up through Michigan to the 
Upper Peninsula and Whitefish Point, back into Ontario and straight to Thunder Bay 
and then back through Manitoulin and the Bruce. 3 

At that point we speculated about how many birds we might see. We knew that 
four or five persons had spent a month or so at Pelee and had mustered 200 species or 
more. We would cover much more territory, but we would be heading north and we would 
only have two weeks. Besides, we're not epic listers, although our regimen at Pelee 
is fairly strenuous. Anyway, we were really more interested in the contrasts we 
would experience between these very diverse places. 

Jhe perennial attraction of Point Pelee is that you never really know Just what 
you are likely to see. One year I recall it poured down every day, and got steadily 
colder -J£ drove home in a snowstorm. Some years rarity follows rarity, other years 
some quite commonplace birds provide a memorable experience, like the fourty red¬ 
headed woodpeckers on the Point one day. So it is always with a sense of anticipation 
that we set off in late afternoon for Leamington. This year it was May 3. 

The common birds mark the flow of migration through, the Point. And so Saturday 
was a Yellow-rumped Warbler and White-throated Sparrow day - Yellow-rumps hurrying 
through the tree tops and White-throats scratching in the thickets. It was not a day 
of great variety, but like all days at Pelee the unexpected came. Driving away from 
the nature centre, Joy said 'What's that?' and a small dark woodpecker with a ladder 
back flew off into the campground, the Northern Three—toed that had excited birders 
at Pelee in the winter, but nov; amazingly late. 

Later the cry went out for a Virginia's Warbler down near the Point, so we starte- 
to walk down, only.to meet a gang of self-satisfied looking birders (where do they all 
apear from?) on the way back. They had seen it, we didn't/ But while checking over 
the warblers a brownish female yellow-rumped turned to reveal a yellow throat, an 
Audubon s Warbler, my first-ever in Ontario, and the first-ever at Pelee! By the end 
ol the day we had seen Chat, Golden-winged and Cerulean Warblers and a Mockingbird, 
but missed on a Little Blue Heron which was playing hide and seek in the marsh. 

We visited the Point daily until the seventh. Typically, every day had a quality 

1 _ s own. Sunday was foggy, with flocks of late J uncos foraging along the road’ 
and birds looming out of the fog looking twice their normal size. Monday was one of 
those crystalline days - sparkling blue sky with the delicate green buds traced agains 
it, and a strong north-west wind lashing the lake. Birds were in ones and twos — but 
there!^ A dazzling flock of warblers flycatching from the cedars on the east beach, 
with first one and now another displaying its brilliance against the dark green. A 
succession of hawks fighting their way up the point, and finally at dusk, the elusive 
heron. In all a surprising 120 species, the best count of the trip. 

Tuesday was our catch-up day for rarer warblers - a Worm-eating as we walked back 
from the Point, a Kentucky while Joy was cooking lunch - which as usual, vanished 
before she could see it - and another Worm-eating in Tildens, where we also finally 
found a White-eyed Vireo. 

Wednesday was a short day - a rainy dawn with a Blue-winged Warbler in .it, before 
visiting the Kelleys in Michigan and admiring their wildflower garden, watching for 
fox squirrels at their feeders and listening for Tufted Titmice in the woodlot. 
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200 Birds In Two Weeks? (continued) 

o r. Thursday brought our last day. Not much had moved In, but the dawn brought a 
Surf Scoter off the Point, a Leconte’s Sparrow found by Bill Smith on the wallfback 
and Forster’s Terns at Steens Marsh In the afternoon. All were newcomers, Ind thA 
brought our five-and-a-half day total to 168 species. We had experienced no mas^P 
groundings, and apart from the Audubon's Warbler - now only a race of the Yellow-rurape 
" seen no exceptionally rare birds. What we had experienced was a typical spring 

with AAA e Y e f“2 hanslng P 31101 ^ of birds and weather, the earlApringAods 

AA? AA l6tS ln bl00m3 With Carolina Wrens carolling lustily from vine 

Gulls rest o Af 1 ”® in ahe old orchard and flocks of mergansers and Bonaparte's 
Gulls restlessly on the move across the Point. 1 

~ m ,' I y?, 4 days lab ? r a f d we were cooking breakfast among Trailing Arbutus, sheltering 
nf , AAA norfchwe3t wind in the evergreens of Whitefish Point. There were no floe 

unexoecte^echo^f a handfud of earlle r species and one confused Gnatcatcher, an 
AXAAA f th Pelee woodlancts • A steady procession of loons crossed the tip 

breasted Sd Sr^e“l5lu2? CkS ° f mereansers or ~ J ust a R«l~ 

StarUinA A 8 m ° vemant , of migrants started pouring down the Point: Blue Jays and 
Starlings, Evening Grosbeaks and Chickadees, with flock after flock of blackbirds 
until the sky above the final shrubs was often filled with groups of birds milling 

^ Ske SupeSor? XCltedly5 ^ UnWllllng to plun S e oat overAeinhospitable expose 

. , By 9:30 hawks were moving. Sharp-shins at first in ones and twos, but then a 

ayP p°^ aslon of Rough-legs and Red=tails flying low over the tops of the conifers 
SSA Broad-wings, their numbers building as the individual birds moved to the 
AAAA rGled . ba A forrnlng a vast Pinwheel with its centre a Sandlii.il Crane 
_hAA, the soaring hawks like a Monarch butterfly in a cloud of gnats. It circled 
S A™' 1 VaSt W y ngS ou tstretched, and as we stood watching, Whitefish played its 
fnSAn d A f upe f b adudt Peregrine Falcon moving well beneath the flock, flying 
just above the treetops with the effortless power of its kind. 

-irAA-A bU A e °f Sault Ste. Marie behind us vie found ourselves driving through 

rAh of tho n ?A Win ^ e r dandS S a K 8 ’p Snowbanks hung on in the forests, ice still covered 
, , v ', colder lakes, and birds were few. A Gray Jay was our first new sighting 

and we quickly supplemented our Whitefish ravens with Canadian birds. At Wawa a 

often hrAd'Ac l U ’ d near the cab in in the early morning and Evening Grosbeaks were 
. ten heard. We supplemented our Pelee duck list with winterers such as Goldeneye and 
Common Merganser added migrant Rough-legged Hawks to the Pelee raptors, and HaSy 
Woodpeckers and Pine Siskin joined the collection of check marks. J 

, . A undar Bay did not co-operate at all. The motel strip precluded even off-minut. 
hi AS and U'eetmgs^ were the order of the next two days. Afterwards Keith Denis did 
A Ac ta turn s ° met hing up for us in the hour or two prior to leaving, but the bird, 
Thn ld f as ‘ Harr ^ s s Sparrows and Marbled Godwits - both much more likely in 

•A A Ba ? th£ | n Taronbo “ were missing, but at least we had a Western Meadowlark on 
the airport and a Least Sandpiper on the sewage ponds. 

.,ooi-A e£ t lly Was . bhe weath ? r bhat was nofc co-operating - days of beautiful, but col, 
_a her do not provide good viewing. What birds there are moving go on to their desti¬ 
nation, the rest hang around in the south waiting for something better to turn up. An 
as we returned along that glorious northshore we found that many birds had moved in. 

ihe change.was quite remarkable. We were only three days later, but the huge 
ice packs of Nipigon Bay had larely vanished, the birches and aspens were flushed greer 
ana the woods.rang defiantly with the songs of Ruby-crowned Kinglets and Winter Wrens. 
Lakes had their loons. Goldeneye or Ring-necked Ducks, and at Neys a Ruffed Grouse 

?A°oAw I0 ' r ua Pr °m the side of the road. In Lake Superior Park, Lincoln's Sparrows 
ignored the cext books and sat around on the tops of the bushes soundly scolding us, 
and on Wawa sewage lagoons we watched migrant shorebirds. 
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But Ruby-crowned Kinglets were the birds of the north shore in mid-May. Every¬ 
where their songs could be heard, and indeed the Kinglet song was the most pervasive 
bird sounds of our trip. We listened to Ruby-crowns in the Sassafras of Pelee, in 
Cedars at Whitefish, throughout the forests of Superior, through the second growth 
of Manitoulin and the Bruce, and Ruby-crow/ns welcomed us home. Only Red-breasted 
Mergansers came close to them in this huge range of distance and time, and Red-breast 
were to water birds what the Ruby-crowns were on land. 

When we drove down to Gordon's Motel in its idyllic setting on Gore Bay late 
on May 15 we already had some Manitoulin and Lake Huron specialties in bluebird. 
Upland Plover and Brewer's Blackbird. But rain and fog in our trip from Wawa had 
curtailed our sightings, and our list - if we had counted it up - offered little more 
than a dozen or so birds on our Pelee totals. 

(concluded next month)(from Toronto Field Naturalists Club Bulletin, No.295, 

January 1976) 


********************* 


*************** 
* * * * * * * 


TH E A L VZIISTOI'] SYCAMORE by A. N. Butwick 

Scarcely a reminder remains of the magnificent trees that once stood in an 
unbroken forest area from the Atlantic eaboard to the Prairies. From time to time 
however, one may see a fragment of the past such as the follovring. 

Situated on a river flat adjacent to the Sydenham River approximately a 
mile south of Highway 80 (betxveen London and Sarnia) stands an American Sycamore 
(Plateaus occidentalis). A huge and unusual tree, its crescent shaped trunk 
measures 27 ft. 1 inch at 54 inches above ground or an average diameter of 
103.4 inches which is nearly approaching 9 feet. After rising to 8 feet, it 
divides into four separate trunks or boles, from north to south their diameters 
37.5", 41", 3C", and 39" respectively, and then ascends to 98 feet. While a 
number of minor branches have snapped off, its basic condition is good and com¬ 
pletes the average crown spread with a measurement of 71 feet. 

Unless or until other records are revealed, this could be an all time record 
for this species in Ontario, However, in its main home range in the United States, 
it reaches much larger proportions. According to the Big Tree Committee, Michigan 
Botanical Club, one Sycamore in Adrian (southwest of Detroit) measures: Girth - 
23' 2", Height - 157', Average Crown Spread - 136'. The reigning champion in the 
American Forestry Association's Social Register of Big Trees is a speciman at 
Somerset Creek, Montgomery County, in Kentucky with a girth of 33' 4", height 104' 
average crown spread of 97'. East of the Mississippi, a Sycamore stump over 50' 
in circumference - gigantic for a hardwood - has been enshrined in memory of the 
world's largest Sycamore in Kokomo, Indiana. 


MEMBERSHIPS in the H.N.C. fall into the following categories: Life $100,00, 
Contributing $10.00, Active $5.00, Joint (husband and wife) $6.00, Student Member 
(over 18) $2.00, Junior (under 13) $1.00, Corresponding (residing over 20 miles 
from Hamilton) $2.50. Meetings are held monthly September to May inclusive and the 
Wood Duc k is mailed free to members. It is published nine times yearly. TELL 
YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS CLUB. BRING THEM WITH YOU ON AN 
OUTING OR TO A MEETING. 





IAN MATHER JOINS THE PILGRIMAGE 


This is our rarest bird. It’s also the most fascinating sight in Britain today. 

(place of writing Fetlar, Shetlands) 

There’s a saying 'as reliable as the four seasons/ but if they could speak, 
the albatross, the osprey and the snowy owl would tell us we are going to have to 
think again. 

In Shetland, as throughout Britain, the seasons came in the wrong order —autumn 
spring, winter and whatever we’ve got at the moment. 

All of which has delighted the snowy owls - Britain’s rarest breeding birds - 
upset the ospreys, Britain's most publicised rare breeding bird, and totally baffled 
the albatross, now sitting on a ledge at the most northerly point of Britain, not 
Imowing which way to turn. 

The albatross shouldn’t be here at all. It’s an entirely Southern Hemisphere c ■ -v 
bird. How this solitary stray came to be here is baffling. 

'It's a very rare event,’ says Mr. Bobby Tulloch, the Shetlands officer for the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 'But then, this is a very unusual year.' 

It's the snowy owls that are causing the greatest exceitement just now. There 
is only one pair and this year - for the first time in years •- they are successfully 
raising four healthy chicks. 

They rarely venture outside the snowy wastes of the Arctic and are obviously 
relishing the prospect that Northern Britain might once again be part of the Arctic 
ice-cap. 

So far, more than 700 people have made the pilgrimage to the Shetlands in the hope 
of a peep at the monstrous white bird. The nest is in a shallow, rocky valley open to 
the sea and to the north, where the young are destined to go if they survive the next 
few weeks. 

Here, t$e pilgrims can peer through a pair of former Nazi field-glasses fixed 
permanently on the chicks by the RSPB, which has a round-the-clock watch on the nest. 

The owls are even attracting the'tickers’ - people who collect birds like school¬ 
boys collect train numbers, and tick them off in books. 

Warm Summer 

A young man who arrived in a hurry yesterday said; ’I've got a taxi waiting and 
I have the albatross to do as well. I've only got one day off work. I have to be bad 
on the overnight ferry to Aberdeen.' 

Round the edges of the valley are pinnacles of rocks giving the parent birds all¬ 
round vision, as they sit, statue-like, watching for prey. For the snowy owls are 
terrorising the local bird and animal life. 

So far the four voracious, blue-grey chicks squatting in the heather have consumed 
AO rabbits - some of them so big that the male bird has had to drag them up the hill 
backwards towards the nest. 

Nov/ it is the turn of the young chicks of neighbouring birds to be victimised. 

As I watched, the male snowy owl arrived clutching a curlew chick, deposited it in 
front of its young and returned to the hunt. 

The male snowy owl walks around the moorland searching for chicks. You can tell 
where he is by the bedlam of bird screeches and the sight of dozens of seabirds 
diver-bombing at his head. 

Sometimes he ducks out of the way. Sometimes a well—placed dollop lands on his 
head. Twice I watched him give up the hunt. 

The female, meanwhile, her face covered in blood from tearing up the food, guards 
the nest and waits, surrounded by remnants of the bloody mayhem. 
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Ian Maclisp Jo i ns Th e Pilgrimage ■(continued ) 

Theories as to why the owls,, are here vary. They expand and contract according 
to the life cycle of the lemmings, on which they feed in the Arctic. But this is 
not a lemming year. 

The answer is almost certainly the freakish weather. The cold spring activated 
them to settle and mate. The warm summer has been good for the chicks’ survival 
chances. When the full blast of winter hit the Shetlands in late May, the snowy owls 
loved it. 

They just sat there, looking comfortable in their thick coats, covered completely 
except for the tips of their beaks and their claws. They seemed to have vacant smiler 
on their faces,’ said Martin robinson RSPB man on the special snowy owl project. 

’The chances of a pair being together at the right time, and in a suitable place 
for mating, are very unusual. 

Two Females 

But for observers, it’s a wonderful chance, not to be missed. 

And they are discovering that the snowy owls do not live up to the owl's reputatic 
for wisdom. Many of their actions are shortsighted and foolish. 

’He doesn't seem to be able to adjust the hunting to the need for food,’ said Mr. 
Robinson. When he finds a good place, he brings in one rabbit after another. 

’At other times, when the nest is empty of food, he just sits and watches the 
sunset. Once he disappeared for a week and came back looking very bedraggled. When 
it’s misty, and he can’t see, he refuses to hunt.' 

The sexual habits of the birds are paternalistic, even male chauvinistic. The 
male arrived with two females. Both built nests. Then the male simply abandoned 
the older female and concentrated on the younger. 

The owls fear no other creature. Only man. With their eggs reckoned to be worth 
L200 each, the danger is clear. 

’It’s not so long ago that egg-collecting and even bird-collecting was respectable 
said Mr. Tulloch, the RSPB man. 

’You can still buy books on birds by highly respectable ladies in long dresses, . 
with shotguns over their shoulders. And it was an English vicar who took all the egg 
from the nest of the last sea eagles ever to breed in Shetland.’ 

As for the ospreys, the most famous pair that are seen by thousands at Aviemore 
have not bred this year. Officials blame the drought in Africa - where the ospreys 
winter - and the cold, late spring in Britain. 

’All sorts of peculiar things have been happening,’ said another RSPB official. 

'A lot of pairs failed to hatch their eggs. The ospreys have to go Uirough a set 
pattern of display. If it's too cold this pattern is ruined.' 

One osprey was found drowned in the sea, presumably weakened by lack of food on 
the flight from Africa. Another osprey's eggs have been snatched by egg stealers. 

And as for the albatross, nobody knows where it will end up. But it has been in 
Scotland for weeks now, attracted by a colony of gannets. It is the type which 
spends the first five years of its life circling from West to East, round the souther 
Hemisphere, carried by air currents and without ever touching land. 

Mr. Tulloch is also reporting unusual inter-breeding among sea birds. It is too 
early to say whether any major shift is taking place in the bird population here. 

But it's known that migratory birds are peculiarly sensitive to climatic changes. 

(from The London Daily Mail, Wednesday July 23, 1975) 

submitted by Joan Forbes, Woodhall Spa, Eng3 
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KILLARNEY PROVINCIA L PARK - COMMENTS ON ITS USE AND UPKEEP 
(A letter written to Mr. L. Bernier, Minister of Natural Resources, Queen's Park, 
Toronto by H.N.C. members, Violet & Gary Hanna) 

Dear Sir: 

My wife and I took a trip into beautiful Kiilarney Park this summer; we are 
backpacking canoeists; we have enjoyed many sights of Canada, of which most people 
are unaware. 

Our expectations of Kiilarney for its natural beauty were very high and our 
idea of wilderness and the preservation of such areas is a concern of utmost priority 
to both of us. 

I enjoyed Kiilarney becuase of its natural beauty, but I must say that the 
shocking upkeep of this park, the attitude of the main gate officials, and many 
people who enter this park is sad, and very carefree. I hope this letter will 
enlighten your staff and bring about drastic changes to preserve this area. 

We arrived at the main gate of Kiilarney on July 19 th, 1975 and we paid for a 
fifteen day interior camping permit, and we asked for a plastic litter bag to put 
our burnt flattened cans in. We also asked for a Rules & Regulations Data Sheet. 

We were told that they didn't have any, and that cooking fires were permitted only 
for food, as a high fire hazard existed. May reply was; I have extra plastic bags 
in our packs and they would be used. 

I also asked if a saturation level was being maintained to allow an exact numbei 
of people in the park. I was told, NO. We struck off at 1:30 p.m. and our attitude 
of concern of the officials was nil; as long as you pay for a permit, you can go into 
■•he park. 

The dock area was very clean and neat, but the unleashed dogs parading all over 
t.e dock and beach was a regulation I think needs enforcement. Our concern was; we 
waited to get away from Algonquin and its over-crowded and misused areas. 

We paddled down George Lake and in through the first narrows and we observed 
two teen-age boys in a canoe chasing a Merganser and 6 chicks. My voice lifted to a 
louc chatter and my reference to me chasing them (the boys), stopped their stupid 
game, fe paddled on, camping on the island site at the end of George Lake. 

We portaged Freeland Lake, then into Kiilarney, and portaged into Norway Lake 
from Kiilarney. 

At the end of the portage on Norway Lake, we came upon a cabin of corrugated 
aluminum. We were shocked to see the garbage strewn around this cabin. There was 
a pile of tin cans, 10 feet in diameter and 3 feet high; broken gallon vinegar jugs 
were also smashed everywhere. Beer bottles and pop cans and the pull tabs were also 
abundant. The caoin had a note stapled on the door that the Kawagama boys camp 
had cleaned the cabin up. They wanted peeple who use it to sweep the floor and close 
the door. The note also said thank you, July 15th, 1975. 

cleaniri S U P a ca bin that I wouldn't use, nor most backpackers, why 
didn t they clean up the garbage piles. For a Provincial Park this unsightly mess 
shouldn't.exist. I know it was a former hunt camp, and probably the cabin has just 
been acquired, but this mess is a shame to see in a Provincial Park. Also, this park 
should be a wilderness park and that cabin made of metal should be torn down. I don'"i 
want to see tin and metal structures in this park. On our trip down Kakakise Lake, 
the island site no. 8 has a cabin on it, ano I expected to camp here, but when we 
arrived, the clothes line was full, and the people were out sitting in lam chairs, wc 
talked with them, and found out that they own the cabin. We couldn't camp here so 
we went over to site 9* It's another shame to show site 8 as a camping area if pri¬ 
vately owned by other people. Why is this site marked as a campsite? 

On all of the portages garbage can be seen, but the water's edge on the portage 
access is in the position of being the most badly scarred of any area. Pop cans, and 
pull tabs are everywhere; Why Is there not a ban on pull tab cans? British Columbia 
has had a 5(fc deposit on pop or beer cans since 1971* This litter problem with pull 
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Killarney Provinc i al P ark - Comments on its Use & Upkeep (continued) 
tabs is inexcusable for the Government of Ontario. We spent two days on lovely 
Norway Lake and we encountered no human beings. Our portage over to Killarney Lake 
on Wednesday, July 23rd, 1975 took us until llra.m. We paddled down the lake past 
site numbers 14,15, and 24, etc., all of these sites were being used, which made our 
choice of a campsite very limited. We paddled up and around sites 16,17,18. These 
were also full, and decided to paddle on to sites 19 to 23. To our amazement, all 
the sites were taken and any area in between was also claimed with tents, canoes, and 
people. Our choice being limited and really nil, I decided to paddle back to area 
sites 17,16; I recall an area that we could stay overnight. The time being 4:45 p.m. 
we paddled back and decided the area just east of site 16, just before the two bumps 
on the map. 

By 3:00 p.m. on any lake, a campsite should have been found, as the wind is 
usually roughest at this time of the day, and supper and tent erection is of utmost 
importance. The number of people on any lake or waterway also necessitates early 
picking of campsites on any canoeing trip. I put up our tent on sheer bed rock 
hoping it would stay up overnight while we watched storm clouds looming in around us. 
That nite around 12 p.m., it poured down upon us, raining all nite and into the next 
day until 12:30 p.m. Our site was poor but the sun came out and by 4p.m. our tent 
was dry, and our sleeping bags had been wellaired. That night around 7 p.m., our 
restful sit looking over the lake about 150 feet down shore from our tent, was dis¬ 
turbed by a noise. 

We stood up and saw a yearling black bear cub dragging my wife's 35 lb. pack. 

Our humorous personalities took over and it was a joy to see this wild bear at this 
prank, although our food was at stake and we commenced with noise and chatter to 
scare him off. We retrieved the pack and went to bed wondering where mama bear was, 
and whether we would get a visit from her that night. The next morning I went down 
on the shore of the other side of camp for water and discovered why the bear had come 
into our camp. In the water was a plastic bag floating against shore, from which bag 
came the smell of rotten meat which was wrapped in newspaper and thrown in the water. 
This inexcusable act is the product of ignorant despicable people. That day canoeing 
around the lake and talking to various people, we learned that the bears are frequent 
camp nuisances. I noticed on July 19th, 1975 how the blueberries were shrivelled and 
burnt up on all our campsites. This was another reason why the bears were so prominer 

Oh well, its the bears' park, their home and it should be understood that we 
are entering their homes and wild areas, as visitors, and should respect these areas. 
Its a sad fact that people litter and deface these areas, but the time has come when 
sites should be clean, inspection by Park Rangers should be maintained regularly, and 
the open viewing of litter should be eliminated. 

I feel all campers permitted in these areas should be under closer scrutiny and 
if a ranger sees litter in any campsite, no matter who occupies the site, the respon¬ 
sibility lj.es upon the occupant. Initial clean-up campaigns before next season, with 
voluntary help like myself and friends, and the closing of the park to do so, is 
mandatory. While people occupy a site and ranger inspects the site, any litter 
found on that site should be the responsibility of the occupants. Pines of $1,000.00 
(One Thousand Dollars) for a first offence and latter offences would culminate in 
fines and jail terms. Its a sad fact, but ignorance of a law is no excuse. The 
situation has to become dam expensive to litter anywhere, expecially in Provincial 
Parks. I feel drastic laws would ensure the elimination of this social disease. 

The abuse of campsites is not strictly a case of litter, but site-hogging is 
also prevalent. There is no saturation level being maintained for Killarney Park. 
There are just not enough sites in the park for the people who are allowed into the 
park. People are allowed to stay a maximum of 28 days in the park, but that really 
isn't the problem; people are camping in sites for up to 14 days at a stretch; prime 
viewing areas, are taken and I know I had no chance to use these areas. Three day 
stays should be a maximum and this would allow everyone a chance to camp in preferred 
areas. Of course, rain maybe should allow a longer stay. 




Killary Provincial Park - Comments on Its Use and Up keep (continued) 

As late as 8:45 p.m. we talked with people in our sites who were paddling by 
looking for a site. They would ask us if certain sites further on were being used, 
and many people were out as late as 9-10 p.m. looking for a campsite. This happened 
on George Lake. 

I feel departure times from George Lake and a saturation level chart would help 
all of us to find campsites. The assurance of good areas and adequate sites would 
be welcome. 

Wood on many sites is also lacking: site no. 6 had fresh cut green birch logs, 
which somebody had cut down. This island designated as a site should have an ade¬ 
quate wood supply. The island wood stand is too small to sustain wood for campfires 

Group camping of people on Killarney Lake is excessive. Camp leaders with up 
to 17 people were there while we were there. Also, their climbing expedition up on 
the quartz ridge between sites 16 and 17 due north on the north side of the lake, 
caused many angered people on the lake to tell me as we passed their camps of how 
crazy those kids are, and doesn't anybody control defacing and abuse of the natural 
areas in the park. The rock throwing act down to the water lasted from 1 p.m. to 
5:30 p.m. on Wednesday, July 23, 1975- 

That night, the curing foul language of these same teen-agers went on with 
their swimming past 11 p.m. It was loud enough to keep me awake. This swimming 
out in the middle of the lake in the dark appeared to me to be a dangerous act. 

To summarize our trip, we came out of O.S.A. Lake into Killarney and every 
marked site was taken and many other areas were used. We paddled through to Kakakist 
and into George Lake where we camped on an island, no.5. There was no firewood. 

We came out in ten days because we felt the area was too crowded. Our.return 
to the main gate and constructive ideas given on problems and things to consider as 
written herein, were vaguely accepted. 

We asked if a refund was possible on our fifteen day permit and no was the 
answer. Then we were asked if any of the camping areas for trailers and cars was 
open. We replied that we didn't know, but the sign outside of the gate said filled 
up - no trailer camping. We also asked if they knew, and why they didn't know. 

The concern I have for Killarney after watching Algonquin waste away, has been 
very alarming to me. After I came home I looked over a Rules and Regulations Outlin 
on Algonquin Park and was amazed to see the fantastic and enormous changes taking 
place to save Algonquin. 

I can't understand why no such action is being taken in Killarney. Your reply 
and attention in dealing with this subject would be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Gary & Violet Hanna 

Waterdown, Ontario, December 3,1975* 

*********** 


Give me the wisdom to know 

That if our environment fails wildlife. 

Then 1 too am doomed. 


(from the Nature Center News, Kalamazoo Nature Center Inc,, Number 99, January 197< 
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TIDBITS FROM HEAR AND FAR 

IN U,S, BUTTERFLIES PLACED ON IIST OF ENDANGERED SPECIES - Of the 700 kinds of 
butterflies in the U. S,, 41 have been placed on the Department of Interior's list 
of endangered species - the first insects to be so designated. Butterflies, like 
the honey bee, are excellent pollinators of food crops. "Because butterflies are 
both so conspicuous and so fragile," Dr. Robert Pyle of the Yale School of Forestry 
said, "the size and well-being of their populations serve as excellent monitors of 
environmental change and of rises in pollution levels." Land development and ; 
reliance of the butterfly on one primary food are reported as chief causes of their 
reduced populations. 

(from The Michigan A u dubon Newsletter , Volume 23, Number 3, Summer 1975) 

TW O PAIRS OF ROBINS USING THE SAME NE ST - Mrs. Carl Laukka of Negaunee Township, 
Marquette County, Michigan has reported a most unusual robin nesting record. In 
early June of 1974 she spotted two female robins incubating eight eggs in a single 
nest in her arbor vitae. On June 27 she noticed eight well-developed young being 
fed by four adults, and by July 1 the eight young had fledged. The elongated nest 
measured 130 X 70 mm. 

(from The Jack-Pine Warbler , Michigan Aydubon Society, Vol. 53, No. 4, Dec. 1975) 

OUR NEWEST BIRD ATTR ACTION - "This summer we tested the theory that moving water 
attracts birds by building a small waterfall in our garden," reports Helen Knights, 
The results were astonishingl The birds actually lined up to take baths. As one 
hopped out another took its place in the water at the foot of the little falls. i 
While waiting their turns, some lined up cn the rocks, wiijie others constantly 
flew over the water looking for a place to land. It has been quite a sight all 
summer. 

Helen Knights reports that on September 12 she saw 12 varieties in a single 
half hour. This is the list: a flock of robins, a pair of juncos, a white-throated 
sparrow, a flock of cedar waxwings, an olive-backed thrush, a yellow warbler, a 
chipping sparrow, a female scarlet tanager, a black-capped chickadee, pine siskins, 
myrtle warblers, a female ruby-crowned kinglet, and of course, a flock of house 
sparrows. 

( from the News Letter of the Thunder Bay Naturalists, Volume 29, No. 3, Nov. 1975) 

A FLOCK O F CA NADA GEESE OVER HAMILTON IN MID JANUA RY - A recent report in the 
Spectator that Canada Geese had been sent by plana from the Korbright Sanctuary 
near Guelphto the South-eastern U. S. made Ed Burns wonder on Friday evening, 
January 15, While removing snow from his walk in the late afternoon, he was 
amazed to see a flock of 25 - 30 Canadas winging their way northwest into the 
sunset. They passed in perfect formation not more than 100 feet above Ed's home 
on Hamilton.mountain and seemed to be following the escarpment and , as Ed said, 
"Heading straight for Guelph." Were they returnees from the south or one of our 
local flocks on manoeuvres. Your editor has seen a flock of similar size flying v 
west over Chedoke Golf Course. Perhaps someone can give us more information about 
these Canada Geese which seem to be wintering in the Hamilton area. 

FEDERA TION OF ONTARIO NATUR AL ISTS material and membership application forms are 
available at our indoor meetings. The F0N is actively concerned on our behalf with 
committees working and submitting briefs on many aspects of ecology and conservation 
We urge you to join and support this work, and receive the excellent magazine and 
nextfsletters, 

The FON and CANADIAN NATURE FEDERATION are sponsoring CANADIAN NATURE TOURS 
to Texas in March, Great Smokies in April, Galapagos i.in Kay, Moosonee in June, 
Africa in August, India-Nepal in October, Florida Everglades in November plus 
Wilderness Canoe trips from Newfoundland to British Columbia. For information writ 
Canadian Nature Tours, FON, 1262 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario MSB 2W8. 
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